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heen in a position until recently either to 
investigate the moral delinquent or to pro- 
pose definite measures of remedial treat- 
ment. These schools also have been over- 
filled with children, and the greater num- 
ber of children requiring special diseiplin- 
ary training are to be found beyond the 
walls of these schools, 

The second movement for the study and 
educational treatment of exceptional chil- 
dren was inspired, or at least made possible, 
by the development of modern science, espe- 
cially psychology and hygiene. It began 
about the year 1890 in this country, and 
was the result of the introduction of school 
medical inspection, the enforcement of com- 
pulsory education, the failure of society to 
provide for the care of the blind, deaf, 
feebleminded and delinquent children, the 
development of a type of applied psychol- 
ogy now generally called clinical psychol- 
ogy, and lastly the increased efficiency of 
publie school administration, which led to 
the discovery that millions of children in 
the United States were not obtaining the 
elementary education which they were sup- 
posed to be getting and which a democracy 
insists is necessary for self-governing 
citizenship. 

The earlier movement for the training of 
exceptional children was not conceived of 
as a part of the problem of general educa- 
tion. It was in part a scientific movement 
and in part a humanitarian movement. To 
some extent also it was a blind effort of 
society at self-preservation by removing 
from society (temporarily at least) certain 
unfit elements. The later movement for the 
educational treatment of exceptional chil- 
dren is a part of the public-school problem. 
It represents a conscious effort to intro- 
procedure into common 
It has had and will have 


duce scientific 
school practise. 
far reaching consequences not only upon 
educational practise with respect to all 
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children, but also upon the devel 
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io ean not do the work of the class, 
tter how hard he may try, is consid- 
somehow abnormal. Even the excep- 
cifted, who so often provide diffi- 
; for the rigid of the 
nal system, are looked upon with 
They are 
precocity 
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concern. 
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and some 
dubbed 
eve to be a dangerous symptom of 


forthcoming 
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early maturity and 
modern clinical psychologist who is 
¢ his investigations into ever new 
ls of human behavior, maintains an atti- 
foward the child, which approximates 
early that of the average parent te- 
his own children, than that of the 
Every child is potentially 

nal. Deviating types of children— 

ts, im feebleminded, retarded, 
nts, deaf, blind, mute, diseased, and 
the highly gifted children, are nat- 
first separated from the undiffer- 


ss T icher. 


beciles, 


d mass of ordinary or normal chil- 


The deviate’s mental, moral, and 


sical characteristics are more easily 
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ship of cause and effect in the molding 
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St ho remain, the so-called normal 
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for nearly every child when carefully 
studied is found to deviate in one respect or 
ther from this hypothetical and least 
child. And even this 
residual normal child is an individual. His 
status is unique, his life history 


lerstood normal 


rs from that of every other normal 

ld. Even in the same family children 
possessed of the same heredity and living in 
same environment differ very greatly in 
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r ntly to the same course of treatment. 
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taught, 


psychologist. 


a problem is set for the clinical 

I do not, 
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proaching educational problems is the only 

method. None the less I have beli 

time that it is the 

method of approach, for both psychology 


however, intend to 


imply clinical method ap- 
ved for 


some most fruitful 
and edueation, if for no other reason be- 
cause the clinical method is needed to break 
the 
more refined psychological and educational 


the ground for cultivation of other 
methods, 

If the training of exceptional children is 
a scientific problem, and their education is 
a bit of applied psychology, then the train- 
ing of teachers for exceptional children 
should be a central motive of the univer- 
sity department of psychology, determining 
the policy of the department with reference 
to original research as well as with respect 
to the organization and conduct of courses 
in psychology for college and graduate stu- 
dents. What is 


the sense in which I am now using the word, 


an exceptional child, in 


and who is the teacher whom we are to 
train? 
At the December meeting of the Amer- 


ican Psychological Association in 1896, I 
outlined a program for the application ef 
psychology to the diagnosis of normal and 
exceptional children and to the training of 
teachers. An educational problem which I 
saw then confronting us unsolved, still con- 
fact that 
much has been accomplished in the inter- 


The child I 


then defined as a child who is behind the 


fronts us unsolved, despite the 


vening years. ‘backward”’ 


grade in which he should be. He might be 
feebleminded: he might, however. be preco- 
cious, unevenly developed, a disciplinary 
ease, of foreign extraction, attending school 
irregularly, or possessed of physical defects 
not necessarily severe but potent in pro- 
ducing a effect. The fact of 


pedagogical retardation is now an admitted 


retarding 
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commonplace of school administration, ris- 
ing in some places to 50 per cent. of the 
school population. Classes for backward 
children, orthogenic classes, ungraded 
classes, are now to be found in all our large 
cities. In many cities, specialists like Miss 
Farrell in New York, Dr. Cornman in 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Hill in New Orleans, 
are directing the classification and educa- 
tional treatment of these children. Never- 
theless, despite tentative efforts here and 
there, little has as yet been done for the 
backward child in the sense in which I orig- 
inally defined him. 

Imagination only too readily outruns ae- 
complishment. It is easy enough to pro- 
pose a problem and offer a solution, ex- 
pressing our results in the terms of scientific 
imagination, When we come to put our 
scientific progr: m to the acid test of experi- 
ence, we are likely to find either that it does 
not work, or that it works in ways we did 
not expect. What has been done for the 
backward child and other types of excep- 
tional children, amounts as yet to very little 
because we have not been able to mobilize 
our forces to attack this special problem, 
first because we do not have teachers ade- 
quately trained to help in the solution of 
the problem, and secondly because other 
problems, unexpected by many, demand 
solution first. Thus the term ‘‘ backward 
child’’ soon came to be employed to desig- 
nate a feebleminded child. This is due to 
the fact that parents and the public and 
even most teachers of these children, do 
not really know what feeblemindedness is. 
So quickly did this change in definition 
take place that when Dr. Ayres came to 
write his book, ‘‘ Laggards in our Schools,’’ 
he was forced to reject the term ‘‘back- 
vard’’ because it conveyed this false impli- 
eation. I have been compelled to use a 
new term, to speak of a ‘‘restoration”’ case, 
in order to emphasize the distinction be- 








tween a child who is temporarily behind. 
hand and can be restored to the grade j, 
which he should be, and the child wh 
permanently defective and must fal] yr 
tively farther and farther behind his #.) 
lows. In some places too, boards of edy 
tion used classes for backward children fo» 
the purpose of appointing teachers wh 
could not obtain a teacher’s certificate fr 
ordinary grade work. Many of these eo; 
tions have been happily remedied. [t js 
now a firmly established principle | 


Ss 


these classes should be organized jin every 
school system with a school population 
two or three thousand, and that the teachers 
of these classes should be given a special 
professional training. Nevertheless conf 
sion still exists as to the character of | 
children composing these classes, as to t! 
difference between a mentally defectiy 
child and a child with mental defects, }y 
tween a permanently subnormal child 
a restoration ease, between a feeblemind: 
child and one who is merely handicappe! 
From the first I have tried to make this 
distinction clear, but over and over agai: 
I am compelled to repeat that the psye! 
logical clinie is not intended primarily for 
feebleminded children, and that cli: 
psychology in the schools does not conce! 
itself exclusively or primarily with men- 
tally defective children. Only last winter 
Mr. Courtis tried to distinguish between 
educational clinie and a_ psychological 
clinic, drawing the line at a hypothetical 
point where he turned over to the psyeli- 
logieal clinic the subnormal and the 4b- 
normal, leaving to the educational clinic the 
hypothetically normal children in ordinary 
classes. It is perhaps a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether we call a given type of work 
an educational clinic or a psychological 
clinic. It is of importance, though, t 
recognize that Mr. Courtis is now working 
out in the school room by ingenious methods 














s own, exactly the same problem which 


we are attempting to work out at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the Psycholog- 
Laboratory. Every classroom may be 
psychological clinic, if a clinical psycho- 
vist 1S 1n charge of it, and the teacher or 
supervisor becomes a clinical psychologist 
he treats his pupils as individuals, 

ting individual educational treatment 
differentia of the psychological diag- 

nosis, I prefer to designate this work clin- 
psychology rather than clinical educa- 
because at the present stage of our 
development, diagnosis in itself 
mportant than treatment. Mr. 

Courtis puts forward his diagnostic tests as 
ns of differentiating the educational 

ent. Even the eareful parent will 
rmine to punish or not to punish and 

will seleet the mode of punishment only 
r he has made a differential diagnosis 

he child and the conditions surrounding 

ce. If then he makes the punish- 

nt fit the child, he has acted throughout 
clinieal psychologist. But if he is 
erned only with the offence and above 

he believes ‘‘on principle’’ in certain 

nite methods of punishment to fit partic- 
offences, he will be acting like a 
Simon-pure educator. Of course the par- 
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s somewhat of both, with perhaps an 
nixture of the common man uneontami- 


| by either pschology or pedagogy, who 


thes out at the child merely in anger or 
vexation of spirit. Always the publie will 


rest 
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nd enthusiastically to those who ac- 
m the merits of new and old nostrums. 


lis is as true of education as of medicine. 
he unscientifie world still believes in the 


versal efficacy of educational methods. 
both medicine and education, however. 
gress will come through the development 


{ those sciences which supply the basis for 
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differential diagnosis. Remedial treat- 
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a view to perfecting and checking our diag- 
nosis. Psychology through its many rami 
fications 1S the science upon wl ch ¢ lnea 


tion must rely for the mental diagnosis 
which we elinical psychologists believe 
should be the starting point for the applica- 
tion of educational methods 

It is true that our psychological clinic 
sees a large proportion of feebleminded 
children. Of a thousand analyzed eases, 50 
per cent. were diagnosed as feebleminded. 
Of the remaining 50 per cent. the diagnosis 
was ‘‘normal,’’ tentatively normal, or di 
ferred. It is probable that a large percent- 
age of these cases were also feebleminded. 
Nevertheless the feebleminded have, as it 
were, been forced upon us, as they have 
been forced into classes for backward chil 
dren in the publie schools 

The psychological clinic is a publie serv- 
ice institution, to assist parents and teac! 
ers, as Well as a department of research and 
instruction. We try to relieve by helpful 
advice the burden of the parent or school 
afflicted with the feebleminded child, just 
as the physician may seek to alleviate th: 
suffering of a patient known to have an 
curable disease. The cases which I consider 
real clinie cases are those children whom 
the lay public would eall normal children 
with handicaps or defects, or children on 
the borderline, especially the puzzli 
doubtful cases. The first case which I saw 
at the psychological clinie in March, 1896, 
for example, was a boy fourteen years old 
in the fifth grade, two years behind grade, 
of normal intelligence, an exceptionally 
bad speller, who read about as well as a 
child in the second grade His spe 
tardation in reading and spelling as well as 
his pedagogical retardation of two vears, 
was due to an eye defect. The ascertain- 
ment of this fact was the task of clinical 
diagnosis. When the boy had been sent 
to an oculist and his eye defect corrected, 
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he could neither spell nor read any better 
than hefore. To teach a fourteen-vear-old 
boy to read and spell was a problem for 
clinical treatment, and the outcome en- 
abled me to decide whether the boy’s re- 
tardation was due to the eye defeet or to 
some other cause. Before this time, while 
teaching in a college preparatory school, I 
was called upon to prepare in the English 
branches a boy in the year preceding col- 
lege, who was literally unable to write a 
single English sentence correctly. In at- 
tempting to teach him English composition, 
I discovered that he wrote as he talked, and 
I arrived at the eonclusion that he could 
not learn to write until he had first been 
viven a satisfactory training in articula- 
tion. I believed also that the retardation 
in the development of the language fune- 
tion had caused a retardation in the devel- 
opment of his powers of thinking, This boy 
subsequently went to college, taking five 
years to do four year’ work, and later grad- 
uated with great difficulty from the med- 
ical school. He is now a physician in active 
practise. THis intelligenee is normal, per- 
haps above the average, for he has sueceeded 
in getting along despite a severe handicap. 

More recently a boy of ten was placed in 
my professional care for educational treat- 
ment. After fifteen months of special 
training he was placed last year with boys 
of his own age in a college preparatory 
school, where he began the study of French 
and Latin. He was promoted to the next 
higher class at the end of the year, and dur- 
ing the year he was in the highest honor 
group of the school. I cite these cases not 
for the purpose of skowing what can be 
dene by appropriate educational treatment, 
but to present the true problem as one of 
diagnosis. I disclaim having knowledge of 
any educational methods which the pro- 
fession does not already possess, Results in 
educational treatment flow from a selection 


of the methods, the selection being 
upon a scientific diagnosis, which py 


made not only at the beginning } 


tinuously throughout the course 


ment, 
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reference to social considerations. 
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in the 
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irst efforts at a statistic of retarda- 
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the home and in school, whose de- 
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and 
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priate orthogenie treatment, 
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ver been able to obtain satisfactory 
| data bearing on this question. 
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than trainable or edueable children. It is 
now making a justifiable effort to limit its 
work to edueable CASES, consequently | see 


in the classes for backward children in the 


city of Philadelphia, and even in classes for 


normal children, children who would be re- 
jected by the Pennsylvania Training School 
for Feebleminded Children on the ground 
that they are not edueable. I know de- 
voted teachers who are spending their time 
and energy trving to educate children whom 
experts consider unedueable. I believe 
n 


that at least 25 per cent. of the children 
classes for backward children are in the 
proper sense of the word not educable, and 
that it is a waste of effort to teach them 
reading, writing, and arithmetie. 

I do not propose to debate the question as 
to whether it is desirable for a publie school 
system—an institution which is primarily 
eduecational—to spend more per capita on 
trving to educate unedueable feebleminded 
children than it does on educating normal 
children. I have an open mind on this as 
well as on many other questions of publie 
concern. I believe the publie school system 
is an educational system whose functions 
are not limited exclusively to its pupils. 
The schools must educate public opinion, 
parents and above all the teachers who are 
doing an active service in this work. Low- 
grade imbeciles in these special classes may 
thus serve, without much harm to them- 
selves, as psychological specimens for the 
enlightenment of professional and lay opin- 
ion. Even the effort to teach them will be 
serviceable to the teacher, provided the 
teacher is capable of learning from failures 
and is sufficiently trained in scientifie prin- 
ciples to know a fact when she sees it and 
to report the fact with conviction to the 
proper authorities, 

The publie school situation then presents 
us with special classes in which there are 


some children who are merely custodial 


‘ases, some who are trainab] 
trained to use the r hands and « 


tribute thereby more or less to 





port . and finally some ehildrey 


even learn to use reading and 
tools for their educational devi 
the classes contain many tr 
cases? | doubt iT The adi 
problem is primarily one of 
based on sound diagnosis, for 
crades of these children do not 
expensive expert teacher but a 
nurse. The higher grades of fe 
children in our schools for bae 
dren, require a teacher trained 
methods, who will minimize th: 
work. What one sees all too fi 


teacher whose training has bh 


academic, engaged in the hopeles 


teaching reading, writing, and arit! 


children who can never use thes: 


} 


as tools for their further dev: 


these children are to be retained \ 


school system—and I believe they 
tained there for many years to 
training of the teachers must 
largely, perhaps exclusively, to 
the technique of manual wor 
occupations, ete. Certainly a 4 
must be devoted to this techniy 


training of the teacher may 


superimposed upon a normal sch 


as an additional or graduate ye 

While this training will be ; 
the rank and file, we need eve) 
minded children in the publ 
group of scientifically trained t 


will act as supervisors and rend 


assistance to the expert clinical ps\ 


in making diagnoses. Moreover t 


ber of feebleminded children in 


7" 


joy 


schools, great as this number is, 


than the number of doubtful 


s 


borderline. The number of soc! 


cient children must be less than t 
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with mental defects. 
| group, the number of deaf 
juiring articulation training is 
er than the number of children 
» schools who have normal hear- 
nal mentality but manifest 
- arrest of speech development 
articulation treatment. 
rticulation teacher required for 
there should 


for 


leminded children 
teachers of articulation 
dren 
ny children have mental de- 
be easily answered from the 
standpoint. Every child has one 
ntal defects, which is simply 
of saying that no child is 
Whether a child 


warrant a 


rfect. has a 


ifficiently serious to 
r parent spending some time upon 
elimination, is in 


or ition or 


my 


on which can be answered 


| l¢ ST 


an expert diagnosis has been 


it the public school system and 


olleges will make more careful 
ses of their pupils in the future with 
remedial treatment, I believe to 
The training of teachers for the 
feebleminded children or defec- 

ie publie schools, impor- 

s educational movement may be, 
itively less importance than the 

f expert teachers capable of ma- 
ses and training their pupils on 
The 
| of teacher for exceptional chil- 


;s of such diagnoses. training 

in my opinion take its rise in our 

I consider it the privilege, 

‘essity of the university depart- 

psychology to provide for the train- 
these teachers. 
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of accomplishment 
future, but to make 
mentary motives 

are first to get students, 
them adequately, Psycho 
make good its promise of soc 
less we do more than train 


leve prote ssors of pss *h 
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is related to education and the social sei- 
ences—among which I inelude law—as 
physiology is related to medicine. It has a 
content which is basie for education and 
the social branches, but above all its ap- 
pointed task is to train the student in scien- 
tific method and to ineuleate the spirit of 
science. My thought is that the department 
of psychology in a college or university 
should have an opportunity equal to that 
of the other sciences to win to its cause 
intelligent students with strong social im- 
pulses. I believe, however, that safety ad- 
monishes us to take one step at a time. The 
practical application of psychology in law, 
in medicine, in criminology, and in the so- 
cial sciences, is theoretically possible, but 
before this application ean be recognized 
and psychology become part of the training 
of candidates for these professional careers 
it must demonstrate its importance in that 
field where its practical value should be 
gcreatest—the field of education. A sound 
policy inspired Stanley Hall, Cattell, and 
Thorndike to devote themselves to the or- 
ganization and development of the applica- 
tions of psychology to education. I have 
endeavored also to work out the same 
policy, although along somewhat different 
lines. 

In brief, my thought has been that if edu- 
cation is to become a learned profession, 
and like medicine secure a recognition com- 
mensurate with its social value, educational 
practise must rest upon a scientifie founda- 
tion in psychology. On the other hand, if 
psychology as a department of university 
and college instruction is to win ambitious 
and intelligent students, capable of being 
trained to employ scientific methods in edu- 


‘ational practise, it must not be content to 
accept left-overs from the other learned 
professions, I believe there is a career 
within the field of education open to psy- 
chologically trained teachers, whose pro- 


fessional training should be Super 
upon a four vear college course or jts 
alent. This expert teacher is to be a t . 
of backward children, t e. rest 
eases, and of other classes of childre: 
educational treatment may be put 
individual basis. Next after th ' 
tion eases I think the kinderegart, Fave 
the best opportunity within 
school system for this kind 
teacher, for the problem of t! . 
gartner and the restoration teacher is 
tical. It is the adjustment of th 
the more formal work of the 
erades. In due time the meth 
sults of clinical psychology may affect our 
treatment of even college students 
college professor I am a teacher 
tional children, for the college st 
resents but a very small percentag 
adolescent youth of the country 
our colleges attract some students 
unfit to profit by the course, and the retar S 
ation of the average and supernorn 
through the presence of the subnorn 
unfit is as much a commonplac 
administration as it is in the e! 
grades, 

While I consider the training of teachers 
for exceptional children chiefly 
angle of the psychologist and th: 
sity, I do not contend that all schoo! rooms rig 
should be scientifically, i. e. psycholog- | 
ically conducted, nor that all teachers 
backward children and other exceptional ts 
children need a scientific training. [both 
artisans and artists will always form 1m- over 
portant diverse elements in the teaching . 
profession, as they do also even \ 


field of scientific investigation. In the rus 
recognition of this distinction should le Less 
found a differentiation between the aim of 3 = 
normal school and the aim of the universit) Hope 
Many teachers of backward children an 8 


needed, schooled in the technique 
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This technique is already so 
» extensive that one or two twent: 
‘ial training is required. In departmer 
iormal schools should provide tructor 
‘ourse for these teachers, ogy 
m less training in the principles i 
xy and more training in the prae- 
‘doing things. Some of the best 
f backward children whom I have 
been quite innocent of the prin- 


dagogy and psychology. Never- opment 


s becoming increasingly manifest ‘sity departme 


profession of edueation is to be in- 
the scientifie spirit and will em- 

ntifie methods. University and 

lepartments of psychology and 

‘education should limit themselves method. 
ition of this aim. They should Publie sery 
compete with normal schools, coordinate fi 


in effect technical schools for the laboratory 


the good artisan in education. a child’s m 
uld strive solely to develop those when I teach him som 
scientific method who have the’ a definite course 
| aptitude to acquire such meth- is a double one, 
to apply them to new problems as_ child and his parents an 
To my mind the significance of teach myself something of 
f Hall, and Cattell, and Thorn- of cause and effect 
1 Montessori, and the progressive yijidual character and to eo 
irtners, and the clinical psycholo- may learn to the general 
clinical educators, is that educa- |nowledge. The furtherance 
practise may be made a species of  jties of the psychological clinie 


Neantihea cAaare Tt . ivereityv . ‘ . 
scientifie research. The university to the eonfines of an institut 


Ll 


irly the institution which fosters tension clinic may be held in 


1 


mt of "ons , rastioant) 7. ’ ' 
t of original investigation. All of nq if the work be properly orga 


s ng pry be done sor the ——- supported, extension ‘linics 
ing this 1ts primary : ' ow- : sy 
$s primary aim Ho contribute to our knowledge 


sely the university department may “— 
ee baie . ; ; . opment as well as to aid 1 
to this principle in teaching, it will = 
cal : teacher and bring useful knowle 

‘essity develop more artisans than ; 
community. No branch of! 


for in this profession as in other pro- : 
E better adapted for universit 


many may be called but few will be 

2A Pennsyl 
wrote afte r an 
think I am quit 


a vis from any 


Nevertheless it is one of the most 
signs of educational progress in 

Ss country that there is already a demand 
ter than our universities can fill, for good.” 
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than is clinical psychology. Agriculture 
may touch every farmer, chemistry and 
economics many industrial workers, but 
psychology touches literally every one. 
Who is not a parent, or personally inter- 
ested like a parent in the development and 
career of some child or youth? 

Psychologist and parent are alike con- 
eerned with behavior and its interpreta- 
tion. A mother and ehild living in the 
country go to the well to draw water, Each 
earries a bucket filled with water.  <Al- 
though the child’s bucket is small, she 
stumbles over it on the way back to the 
house. The mother says, ‘* Let me help you 
earry your bucket.’’ The child in vigorous 
protest shakes herself free from the mother’s 
helping hand and says, ** No, you have got 
vour bueket.’’ The sentimental mother in- 
terprets the child’s thought to be, **‘ You 
have already vour share of this hard work. 
Let me help you a little by carrying my 
own bueket.’’ Was this the meaning of the 
child’s behavior? Or did she think, ‘* You 
are having fun enough with your own 
bucket. Hands off, and let me have a little 
fun with mine?’’ 

Another little girl of four, who objected, 
as I understand some little girls do object, 
to being kissed, was kissed on the cheek by 
a woman friend of her mother’s. She 
quickly lifted her hand and rubbed it off. 
The lady said, ‘‘Why, you don’t like my 
kiss?’’ Like a flash the child replied, ‘‘ No, 
I am not rubbing it off. I was only rubbing 
it in for fear the wind might blow it away.’’ 
The parent asks, ‘‘Is this little girl a born 
liar, or a paragon of tact, and what does 
this readiness to extricate herself from a 
social difficulty promise for the future?’’ 
The fond parent professes interest in the 
comparative behavior of children and con- 
cern over what the psychologist ealls the 
diagnosis and prognosis, Can the parent 
become something more than the prideful 


raconteur and help himself and s 
reporting the significant facts of } 
behavior and development? 

An encouraging answer to this 
is a little book of one hundred ; 
three pages on ‘‘ How I kept my | 
Mrs. Noyes dedicates her book to P 
John Dewey, ‘‘ whose plea for th: 
ot methods of science to the 
things of life gave me courag 
that a mother’s own baby mig 
subject for scientifie investigat 
a baby’s own mother.’’ She 
to begin with, in spite of her « 
ing, she was ‘‘a novice at baby 
She says, ‘*I can not recall any 
instruction given me during my 
life that so much as intimated 
problem of baby raising exist 
world, but I had learned, although 
my college career, that there is s 
thing as inductive thinking, 
with the latter power I was 
attack the former problem.”’’ Shi 
measures the necessities of the sit 
when she urges, ‘‘The next thing 
to follow this record with the ree 
fifty babies.’”’ 

It is admitted that the home as 
institution is in desperate straits 
Is it to disappear, or can home 
conserved as a real factor in the 
orthogenie development? Every 
boy and girl may be viewed as a pr 


tive father or mother; and must be vi 


as one who is to live in a home or at | 
business and social association with 
human beings. The distinction 

vocational subject and a cultural s 


of the college curriculum does not 


psychology, for it is the business of ever 


one to acquire control over his personal ! 


sources of character, to modify his 
with reference to the motives, feeling 


opinions of his fellows, and if possibit 


S 


S 
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sires and activities to 
asure his own interests. 
Greek of old put for- 
to self-eulture. to which 
ds, ‘‘and others un-_ cessf 
*.to whom more than’ well up 
owe the introdue this i 
nto psychology, sidered 
uld the science 
“om the top down. 
we consid r 
‘tive parents and 
members of som 
ke edueation, need to 
science of psychology not 
ugh they be correc 
even though they 
iod which w 
facts and arrive at 
ieir own, a method which 
m as one of the world’s most 
possessions, a key wherewith early vear 
ome of the mysteries of man’s’ class were elected to t 
sclousness the number was reduce 
LIGHTNER WITMER for the p: 
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14, says: cess is attribute 
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managing t 

uate activity. 

the qual ties most 
Podrida, an annual 
class at Wesleyan 


the honors 


for knowledge are poor prepa bv each senior 


life 


scale of val lt 


following study of the careers of Pod. points 

tes of Wesleyan University is offered graduate success by 
that there is a direct relation be- ized in the following 

success in college and in after life. If there is a lack of 
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constitutes success in college, there is even 
less unanimity as to success in later life. 
As to success in college, as has been said, 
more or less satisfactory methods of meas- 
urement may be found, on the one hand, in 
the honor lists and the Phi Beta Kappa 
lists; and, on the other hand, in the assign- 
ment of honors in the undergraduate pub- 
lications. But who is to determine the sue- 
cesses or the failures in life? One man’s 
definition of suecess differs from another’s. 
For the purposes of this investigation, sue- 
cess is to be understood in the sense in 
which the world generally uses it, too often 
synonymous With income. For the purpose 
of this study is to disprove the assertion 
that the high scholar seldom achieves sue- 
cess in life, and those who are fond of ma- 
king such statements have always in mind 
the practical and not the ideal—the success 
of position and of income. 

For the purpose of this study, the grad- 
uates of Wesleyan are grouped in three divi- 
sions, the earliest graduates, including the 
¢lasses of 1833 to 1859, the middle group, 
1860 to 1889, and ten of the more recent 
classes, 1890 to 1899. For an impartial 
judgment as to the suecessful men in the 
middle group, ‘* Who’s Who in Ameriea’’ 
is employed as arbiter. For the earlier 
group, most of whom are no longer living, 
the writer was compelled to rely on his 
own judgment, supplemented by the advice 
of certain colleagues. The suecessful men 
in the younger group have been chosen by 
their contemporaries, three from each class 
having been good enough to indicate their 
choice of the most successful men in their 
respective classes. 

It must be admitted that ‘‘ Who’s Who”’ 
is not a perfect guide. The book has its 
faults, yet it seems to be the only impartial 
authority in matters of this sort. From the 
fact that nearly all the faculty of Wesleyan 
University of professorial rank are in- 
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cluded in the 1914-15 edition all ex ept 
four) the query arose whether the 
was not too inclusive in its character and 
therefore, valueless for such a study as 
this. A preliminary investigation, | 
ever, showed clear signs of discriminat 
although on what grounds is not clear, For 
the sixteen men’s colleges in New F) 
land fall into three clearly defined groyps 
in this regard; in five of them, including 
Wesleyan, practically all the professors 
the college of arts and sciences are named 
in the book. In a second group of fi) 
leges, from fifty-eight to sixty-six per cent 
of the professors are mentioned, and in t 
third group of six colleges, the percentage 
As ‘*‘ Who's 
Who’’ is published in Chicago, it was 


decreases from fifty to thirty. 


thought advisable to study the figures 
some colleges outside of New England. <A 
choice was made of a large, though not t 
largest, university in New York state, a 
well-known denominational university of 
Ohio, and one of the prominent small 
pendent colleges of the Middle West. It 
was found that in all three cases the per 
centage of professors mentioned was 
exactly fifty; that is, all of the colleges 
fell in the third of the groups ment 
above. 

Independent of the main subject of this 
investigation, a comparison is interesting 
between the percentage of occupations of 
the ‘‘high honor’’ graduates and_ those 
mentioned in ‘‘Who’s Who.’’ Just 
hundred of the men who graduated be- 
tween 1875 (when the new system t 
into effect) and 1906 achieved the dist 
tion of ‘‘high honors,’’ an average of thre 
to a class. Of these, fifty-five are engaged 
in the teaching profession, twenty 
lawyers, nine, ministers, six are in }usi- 
ness, three are doctors, three may be ¢lassi- 
fied as scientists not engaged in teaching, 
two are in journalism, one is an author, and 
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in the Patent Office. Of 
indred and fifty-nine Wesleyan 
‘*Who’s Who,’’ 


cent. (as against 


miner 


s mentioned in 

or forty per 
er cent. of the high-honor men) 
d in teaching; this includes seven 
and forty professors, 
ther hand, 
the high 

the percentage of 
in ‘*Who’s Who’’ 
ty per cent. of lawyers among the 


to fifteen 


while only nine per 
the 
ministerial 


honor men are in 


is twenty-five, 


IS reduced 
Who.’’ Only four 
‘*Who’s Who.’’ 
other one hundred and 
the 


graduates 
‘Who's 
appear in 


all the 


t. in 
ss men 
are in one of learned 


SOInNe 
now to a comparison of honors 
and after graduation, 
sidering first the middle group of 
s, the classes 1860 to 1889, we find 
n six of the living are mentioned 
’s Who’’ 
and 


men received high honors at grad- 


hundred out of six 


one 
four During this period, 
this number, twenty-eight, just 
in ‘*Who’s 
e one hundred and eighty-five 


half, are mentioned 


Phi Beta Kappa during the same 


the names of fifty-eight, approzi- 
, one third, are found in the book. 
the four hundred and nineteen 


raduated without distinction, only 
tenth, have achieved 
ss in later life, if ‘‘Who’s Who’”’ is a 


about One 


is see whether these figures concern- 
most representative body of gradu- 


/ 


the thirty middle classes, apply equally 
The 
luates in the first twenty-seven classes, 


to 1859, 


the later and earlier graduates. 


numbered six hundred and 
three, of whom fifty-three were ap- 
nted valedictorians or salutatorians. In 
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the judgment t writ < | hy 
that of other members of tf] faculty. 
twenty-six of thes ¢h-hor ; 

one half, would havi ippeared in ** \W ’s 
Who’’ had such a book been published 


when they were living. Their careers, as 
outlined in the Alumni Record, el riv e! 


title them to the claim of distinetior The 





sAme (res 


TT 


hundred and sixtv-seven Phi Beta Kappa 
men of the period as men of distinet 
again not far from one thi Of the four 
hundred and seventy-six not Phi Beta 
Kappa, only twenty-nin ld fairly be 
called distinguished, which is 4 about 
sir per cent 

Of the four hundred and twenty livine 


craduates of the ten 


twenty-eight graduated with high honor 


The names of eleven of these are found 
‘*Who’s Who.’’ This is only forty pet 
cent., but it is to be noted that the yvounges 
of these classes has only been ont of coll 
fifteen vears. It is fair to suppose. ther 


fore, that the number will be considerably 


increased later Six others are chosen as 
dist neuished by The ir 


number be 


Who.’’ the tot f si te s seen to | 
sixty per cent. of the twenty-eight 
honor men. The estimat f one’s fame by 
a classmate is likely to be more generous 
than that of an impartial observer, so that 
fifty per cent, seems to be a fair es t 


of the distinguished men among the high 


honor graduates of this period \gain, 
there were one hundred and nine elections 
to Phi Beta 


Of these individuals, twe ty-one 


Kappa during this period. 
ir twenty 
Vho,’’ 


per cent.) are already in ‘‘ Who's 


add the names of twelve others 


and if we 
who, in the judgment of their classmates 
this get 


a total of thirty-three, or thirty per cent., 


are sure to achieve distinction, we 


which is not much below the figure of one 
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third which we found to characterize two 
other Phi Beta Kappa groups. Finally, of 
the three hundred and eleven not in Phi 
Beta Kappa, eighteen only are mentioned 
in ‘‘Who’s Who,’’ and seventeen chosen 
by their classmates as distinguished or 
likely to become so. This gives us a total 
of only thirty-five, or about eleven per cent, 

From this study of the careers of sixteen 
hundred and sixty-seven graduates, living 
and dead, where three different methods 
are employed in determining distinction in 
after life, it appears that the results are 
fairly constant, and we are justified in 
assuming that, for this college at least, the 
chances of distinction for a high honor 
graduate, one of the two or three leading 
scholars of the class, are just even; that 
one out of three of those elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa is likely to achieve pronounced 
success in life; and that each of the remain- 
ing members of the class has less than one 
chance in ten to become famous. In other 
words, roughly speaking, the quarter (or 
the fifth) of the class elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa are likely to supply just as many 
distinguished men as are the remaining 
three quarters (now four fifths) of the 
class. 

It may be of interest to add that in the 
ten classes, 1890 to 1899, of the fifty-four 
men who won distinction from their class- 
mates while undergraduates, as indicated 
by the ‘‘Olla Pod. points’’ referred to 
above, we find that, by applying the same 
methods of discrimination noted above, 
eighteen, or just about one third, may be 
said to have attained noteworthy success 
in after life. In other words, the Phi Beta 
Kappa man and the one who is honored by 
his classmates by election to undergraduate 
office have each approximately the same 
chance of becoming famous in after life. 

Frank W, NICOLSON 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 










COLLEGE CREDIT FOR READING 

PROFESSOR CARRUTH’S article in number 
19 has prompted me to turn back my mind 
over the fifty years that have interven 
since I was a student in college and to ys. 
eall, as well as I can, aided by some ¢ 
ments, how we spent our days and nivhts 
I never say that the former times 
better than these because our reminiseenros 
are so often tinged with emotion that 
feelings are apt to mislead us. We had 
reading room, but access to a good library 
was easy, and almost every student ava 
himself of the privilege of drawing books 
In fact, I doubt if there was a single exee) 
tion. Besides newspapers, there were for 
periodicals published in the United States 
In looking over a list before me I find tha: 
only the North American Review. 1 
Atlantic Monthly and Harper’s Mont! 
are more than fifty years old. There we 
a few monthlies intended for ladies that a: 
no longer in existence. If a student want 
to read a newspaper he could only get it 
buying or borrowing. We had three recit 
tions in succession in the forenoon, but 1 
often a college exercise in the latter part 
the day. On Wednesday the societies » 
and every student belonged to one or ¢! 
other. The essays that were read, as well 
the other literary exercises, were always 
prepared without assistance from any m 
ber of the faculty. It was an accept 
maxim among us that a college faculty is 
sort of necessary evil, contact with whic! 
should be avoided as much as possible. \W\« 
thus had the entire afternoon, with the | 
ception I have named, for preparing 
work for the next day. As half of this tin 
was usually sufficient there was little to « 
except to read. Owing to the conditions 
named above our reading was almost : 
tirely confined to books. The term ‘‘ath 


j 


ies’? was hardly ever used by anybod 
Some of the boys amused themselves 


» 
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bloodless duels with box- haps, in order to be mo) 


Ss A iiving-norse constructed by li the r services were r 


s at their own expense furnished men, Chewing and smokine + r 
rm of diversion. A rood deal regarded with disfavor In S 
exercise was taken at night in professors were cor Sistent, as m 
what would be ealled deviltry. used the weed. So far as TI ean rm 
s also considerable of visiting a rare thing for a student to smo 
a kind of pastime, which lic, but many of them smoked jn ¢] 
ich it might contribute to sharp- rooms Pr paring lessons on Sunda was 
ts. did not provide exercise for also discouraged If we did not enter i1 t 
siderable portion of the bodily the strait gate and walk in the narro 
In 1865 ‘*Eece Homo’’ appeared. way of rectitude it was not for lack of rules 


. h discussed from time to time for guidance. Although the bovs sometimes 


r f students with whom I was_ ran very serious risks of bodily injury. I 
r In the early sixties the doctrine do not recollect that any ? was hurt 
? as expounded by Herbert Without roiling into part ‘ulars, I ft ist 
“ , van to make its appearance fied in saving that my fellow-students |] 
ents. As nearly all the colleges read either before coming to college or b 
re or less under denominational fore graduation some of the works of not 
members of the faculties were less than fifty of the foremost English 
xceptions hostile and denouneed writers. Many had exceeded this minimun 
g¢ of the literature of its defenders. It seems to have been considered more im 
t chapel exercises every morn- portant to be well read than to stand well 
‘hurch on Sunday was obliga- in class. Perhaps, owing to the perversits 
but about a third of my colleagues of human nature, this mental attitude was 


requirements by all sorts of assumed, albeit unconsciously, by the st 
S d were rationalistically inclined dent body for the reason that the faeult 
heterodox. These antinomies were ind 
se to a great deal of seriously in- thing not to find in a student’s room s 
scussion. I have often since been solid work, or more than on vhich he was 
sed when I recalled how much weight engaged in reading TI Import 
d to our opinions. We felt in attached to the credit of being well 1 
to settle questions that are not exemplified by some happenings that 
The restrictions with which under my own observatior \) roup 
edged about were many. We were of students mention was made of \ 
orbidden to attend a dance either One of those present asked, ‘* Who or what 


r private The playing of eards is Vathek?’’ The answer he ved was: 
ler the ban. It was considered a ‘‘I am surprised that vl 7 
s offense for a student to drink any well read as you are miss \ 
g¢ liquor or to enter a place where Determined not to be e t again hi 
; : potations were sold. He must not be asked for the book at the next library hour 


is room after ten o’clock a night. On being informed that the library did not 
students were required to live in have a copy. he bought the b irter 
e college buildings. Some of the good deal of delay, bound up with ‘7 


ssors also lived in them, partly, per- Amber Witch,’’ paying ; it four times 
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what it was worth, because, as the book- 
seller alleged, it was out of print and had to 
be sought. On another occasion a student 
happened to be reminded that he had not 
read ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ He procured 
the volume from the library on the next 
Saturday afternoon and read it through at 
a sitting, finishing the self-imposed task 
about four o’clock on Sunday morning. 

I suppose that in those days English 
literature was not taught in half a dozen 
colleges in the United States, if in any. A 
member of the class of 1858 recently related 
that about fifteen took part in the junior 
prize contest in oratory the preceding year, 
No one was known to have received outside 
aid. Nevertheless the president of the col- 
lege remarked in a private conversation that 
he believed all or at least most of the 
speeches had been plagiarized out and out 
because they displayed a maturity of 
thought that was beyond the reach of under- 
graduates and a smoothness of diction that 
eould be acquired only by long practise in 
composition. No proof was ever adduced 
that the suspicion was well founded. It 
was much more difficult for a plagiarist to 
escape detection ‘‘them times’’ than it is 
now. There are so many periodicals that 
the most omnivorous reader can not keep 
trace of their contents and the judicious 
reader does not want to. The student who 
believes in the maxim: ‘‘ Thou shalt not get 
found out’’ has not much difficulty in put- 
ting it in practise. During my student 
days the college year contained nearly or 
quite three hundred days. In his under- 
graduate period the student could there- 
fore easily read a hundred substantial vol- 
umes in addition to those used in class. Of 
the works of poets and novelists he would 
read only a few of each, perhaps fifty in all. 
This would leave fifty volumes to be de- 
voted to the history of philosophy, of insti- 
tutions, of the sciences, of subjects that 


deal with phenomena usually ealled 
material, as distinguished from chemistry 


and physics. This was by no means a larye t 
amount for a person who spent very 
time upon non-academic activities, Uns I 


a few decades ago English literature was 

not taught in the British universities any 

more than in this country. Now that it is 

taught in all of them the production of 

literature has well nigh ceased. Of prac. 

tical rhetoric and composition we had y 

little. Whately’s text-book was recited s 
from in class. On Saturday mornings the he 
boys were distributed among the different | 
professors. These required essays, original In 
and selected orations in turn. It was eo: 

sidered doubtful whether the professors p 
read the essays. We had no laboratory 
work to do. All the chemistry and physics 
we learned we got from text-books and from in 
lectures. We could nevertheless have spent jus 
two hours a day in the laboratory and sti! r 
have read a great deal. It is well to keer ter 
in mind that until not very long ago most 
of the young men who went to college did 
so to get an edueation. Not many 
sent. Now most young people go to colleg 
for a diploma, or because it is a necessary 
preliminary to a professional career. 

be well read, to be able to use one’s mot 


tongue with ease and vigor is held to be an is 
intangible advantage: why waste time on 4 
mere accomplishment? Why undergo the the 
labor of learning to play the piano when ora 
you can buy a machine that surpasses your is d 


best efforts? I mentioned that our college wen 
year contained forty-two weeks. However, 
counting but forty and allowing sixteen | 
class hours per week we recited 640 times well 
in a year. On the other hand the current rem 


college year contains barely thirty-fve ay 
weeks. The same number of recitations per can 
day aggregates only 560. We could uncer buy 


no circumstances take more than sixteen 
hours. It seems to be the custom for many 
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entury college students to take 
studies the faculty will permit, for 
irpose, it would seem, of cutting off 
re hours for reading. Everything is 

‘ount toward a degree or some kind 

yment which will testify that the 
has attended college. We had few 
s. When we were allowed one it 

appreciated. This fact was evi 
rom a letter I received during a tem- 


ibsence from college. My corre- 


wrote: ‘‘You ought to have been 
Billy Wilson died, and we had a day 
Said B lly was one of the prote SSOrs., 
se last days, college faculties are much 
by the failure of students to re- 
opening of the term. To check 
riness as much as possible they 

a pecuniary penalty on late-comers. 
lav, although every student knew 
his studies would be, all tried to be 
begin with the first recitation of the 
lleges make it a rule to invite 
more speakers of national reputation 
ress the community during com- 
ek. This is of course done 
benefit of the student body prim 
Yet it is a common practise for 
and every cirl who ean do so to 

n as soon as the last examination 

r. In order to check this exodus some 
ties continue examinations almost to 
st day of the year. In large cities an 
f note is no rarity; in towns the case 
rent. If one of my fellow students 
home before the exercises were all 
luded it was because he had received an 
tion from the faculty that he could 
spared. A lady recently made the 

rk in my presence that when people 
nything, they want as much as they 
vet for their money, but when they 
lucation they want as little as pos- 
When, in the light of subsequent ex- 
and reflection, I have pondered the 
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eg irriculum < i , 

and it in hardly be said t vas 
more than on I am eonst! 1 t ‘ 
that it was the best for tl ! 
then existing mnditions S 
were rr the most part sn If t d 
spre id Hnemseives over a gi rnu ! 
subjects the pedagogical results would hay 
been lar worst If (ryreek Lat n al Im 
matics, the backbone of our eours } i 
been well taught we should hav 
greatly profited. | rtunatels vy wer 
not so taught It was assur 1 that a eo] 
lege graduate S competent to te n any. 
thing. Few of us learned how poor our 
struction was until we studied the same 
subjects under German professors Our 
tenaehers kn \ thy r ti xt . R if , + 
much more The student who stood |} rhest 
was the one who recited the lesson most 
nearly verbatim. Albeit, even the Gert 
professors were bigoted Thev ex ted 
this state of mind in their str l ~ 
sition to admitting the graduates 
Realschulen to th iniversities 
terms with those of the Gyn 
they had re ad Bacon of Verul m with pr 
they would have known that a irse of 


study that was best in 1650 was not neces 
sarily the best in 1850. The teachers 
olden time almost all accepted the course 
study as it had been delivered to them by 
the fathers and looked no farther 

The question has been a good deal dis 
eussed whether the interest in athletics 
shown by students, even when taken viear 
ously, has had a beneficial influence on 
their morals; whether the standard among 
them is higher than it was three or four 
deeades ago: and whether there is herein 
a partial compensation for the neglect of 
solid reading. I have had no opportunities 
fer observation in cities containing mor 
than 5,000 to 10.000 inhabitants. Whatever 


may be the cause I feel quite sure that there 
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has been a marked improvement. The sent. I have heard professors both 
commercial integrity of students is not high country and Germany maintain ¢} 
in Europe nor in this country and never private morals of their students isa? 
was. Most colleges require of students that does not concern them; that if a y 
upon entering to give a bond that they will man, by the time he is twenty or | 
pay their debts, or refuse diplomas to delin- five years of age, has not learned y 
quents. But there is far less indulgence in good tor him he should be left to 
pranks and in sexual irregularities, Pranks by disagreeable experience. This is 
are not necessarily immoral when they do ably an extreme attitude. When col] 
not involve the destruction of property or university attendance is traditiona| 
personal harm. In my day the cost of ma- family it has often a bad effect on th 
king good any damage done to the college eral conduct of the epigones. Several eases 
buildings was assessed upon the entire stu- came under my observation that young 
dent body, if the perpetrators could not be men excused themselves for extray 
apprehended. This sometimes amounted to and other delinquencies by the allegations 


hundreds of dollars in a vear. Recently it that their fathers had done the same things ; 
has fallen to less than one half of what it If college and university faculties 1 
was formerly. Although only a small mi- feel reasonably sure that among the y 
nority of students were ever guilty of de- fellows who come to them ostensibly for in- \ 
stroying property, it was considered a_ struction there would turn out to hay 
matter of honor never to betray a student an occasional Bismarck or Motley 
no matter how serious the penalty for would doubtless view conditions 
recusancy. Every student considered the equanimity. 
good will of his fellows more important Cuas, W.S . 
than the ill will of the faeulty. If the eul- ATHENS, O. 
, prit was not caught by some member of the age 

% teaching foree it was useless to try to get EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
him by any other means. I recall one case ms waconing oe ” oaegaae ss 
in which a student was guilty of an aet THE New York Stat senate ‘ 
which the victim, one of the professors. con- ara d, “ip _ hag : 
, amendment of the Committee on | 
sidered particularly derogatory to his atlas teak Gas tentiictene halt’ } 
dignity, although there was no personal vision over the educational syst > 
violence. The faculty divided themselves  ctate. This was done after a long de! 
into committees before one of which every ticipated in by most of the leaders of 
student was haled and closely questioned. vention. According to press reports, A 
There were no results. Perhaps ten per J. Griftin, formerly state senator from | 
cent. occasionally visited a house of ill County, intimated that the religious iss “a 
fame, most of them making no secret of it, behind the amendment. This was res 
or of the oceasional unpleasant conse- Jacob Gould Schurman, oe of 
quences. . When ex-President Taft, not long et ake aon 
ago said in a publie address, that the morals commutes, Ye. Gdiamemn eamheti 

of students had improved since his time,  ¢jared that the policy of the state 

one of his auditors is reported to have ex- tional matters would not be chang 
claimed: ‘‘Oh, hell.’’ This was probably a amendment. “ We are merely placi 


| brief and vigorous way of expressing dis- constitution in explicit terms what 


‘ 
- 
; 
- 
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curriculum. As intensive specialization will 
be confined to the fifth vear, it is hoped that all 
the strong students will remain for that year 
and earn a professional degree. No change has 
been made in the amount of academic work 
required of engineering students, but the 
courses specified have been changed to meet 
their needs. 

Complete equipment for giving courses 
leading to professional degrees in mechanical, 
electrical, chemical and civil engineering is 
provided at the School of Engineering of the 
University of Missouri at Columbia. The total 
enrollment during the last session was about 
275 students. The faculty consists of more 
than thirty experts in engineering practise. 
The engineering building and the engineering 
annex contain the main laboratories of the 
school, the work in manual arts is given in the 
manual arts building, the work in civil engi- 
neering in Switzler Hall, and the special work 
in chemistry in the chemistry building. The 
annual announcement of the school of engi- 
neering describes in detail the opportunities 
and the facilities for training future engineers 
at the University of Missouri. 


STATISTICS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 

THERE were 216,493 students in colleges, 
universities and technological schools in 1914, 
according to the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Edueation, just issued. This is 
an increase of 14,262 over 1913. The bureau’s 
list for 1914 includes 567 institutions, a de- 
crease of 29 over the preceding year. States 
or municipalities control 93 of the colleges; 
private corporations control 474. Men out- 
number women in higher education; there 
were 139,373 men in 1914 and 77,120 women, 
as compared with 128,644 men and 73,587 
women in 1913. Despite rising standards of 
admission and graduation, college enrollment 
has more than tripled since 1890. 

Degrees conferred by colleges and univer- 
sities included 26,533 baccalaureate, 5,248 
graduate, and 749 honorary. The degree of 
doctor of philosophy was conferred as the re- 
sult of examination by 46 institutions on 446 
men and 73 women. 


Receipts during the year totaled 1: 


257, of which $18,422,856 was for e) 


Benefactions to colleges and w 


totaled $26,670,017, something over $2.00 


more than in the year previous. Six 


tions received benefactions in @XCPSs 


million dollars apiece, and 45 univers 
leges and technological schools rep 
amounting to more than $100,000, 1; 
seven years the largest increase in j 


come through state and municipal appr 


tions, and the smallest from tuition a) 
fees. State and municipal appropriati 
from $9,649,549 in 1908 to $23,400,540 
while fees for tuition and other e 
services increased from $15,390,847 
504,529, 

The dominant note of the year 
education, according to the report, 
centration, both in internal organi 
in relation to state authority. The 
in the direction of authoritative class 
gained momentum during the vear, 
through the activities of several vol 
sociations. The junior-college move 
reached the point where several states 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Virginia and 
have gone on record as definitely r 
junior colleges in the educational s) 
the state. The Municipal University of 
Ohio, was added to the list of city 
ties, and the new “ Association of U 


versities,” established in the fall of 1914 


emphasis to this municipal-universit) 


ment. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY EXPENDITURES 
ishe 


Tue table gives the school and 
penditures for 1913 in cities having m 
200,000 population and the percentag: 


ter is of the former. Analysis of th 


shows that the library expenditures 


+ 


portionately greater in the larger citi 
cities of more than 500,000 population | 
expenditures average 7.19 per cent. of 
expenditures, in cities between 300,000 

500,000, 6.04 per cent., in cities between ~" 


000 and 300,000, 5.95 per cent. 


In cities west of the Mississippi the averag 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


printed in Scnoor axp So- Aa eS iil aie 


i from the secretary, at Ann tauqua, was elected pres t of ( 

Dr. David Starr Jordan. chan- qua Institution at a1 ting f { trustees 
Stantord University, makes the presi- 1 on August 2 Mr. De 1) 
on “ The Teacher and War.” George E. Vincent, pr t { | 

n Association for the Advance. sity of Minnesota. Dr. V 


t, Dr. W. W. Campbell director of Bishop Vincent was 1 
Ubservatory, was given at the open- Mr. Bestor has been a 
San Francisco on August 2. tion since 1907 and for sever ears ; been 
l at Brown University to collect its chief administrativ 


} ] *1 } rs + . ’y royt ; tor Ve 
low the library of the depart- ate of the Unis ( 
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eral years was a lecturer in its extension de- 
partment. 


Dr. Susan Myra Kixespury has been ap- 
pointed Carola Woerishoffer professor of social 
economy and social research and director of 
the Carola Woerishoffer department of social 
research at Bryn Mawr College. Dr. Kings- 
bury is an A.B, of the College of the Pacitie 
and A.M. of Stanford University. She re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
Columbia University in 1905 and held a uni- 
versity fellowship in Columbia University 
from 1902 to 1903 and the European fellowship 
of the Women’s Education Association of Bos- 
ton from 1903 to 1904. She was instructor in 
history in Vassar College from 1904 to 1905, 
director of investigation in the Massachusetts 
Commission on Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation from 1905 to 1906, instructor in history 
and economics and head of these departments 
in Simmons College from 1906 to 1907 and 
since 1907 has been assistant, associate and 
professor in economics in Simmons College and 
director of the department of research in the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston. 

Dr. Davin Starr Jorpan, chancellor of Stan- 
ford University, has been elected a member of 
the Royal Swedish Academy of Science at 
Stockholm, in appreciation of his work in 
zoology. 

Water B. Briees, now librarian of Trinity 
College, has accepted the position of assistant 
librarian at the new Widener Memorial Li- 
brary of Harvard University, where he will be 
in charge of the reference and circulating de- 
partments. 

D. M. Bowen, for the last two years secre- 
tary for the Kansas State Board of Education, 
will next vear return to his former position 
as head of the department of pedagogy at the 
Pittsburgh State Normal Manual Training 
School. 

Tue bronze thesis medal of the Science Club 
of the University of Wisconsin was awarded 
at commencement to Walter Pitz for a thesis 
on “ The Effect of Elemental Sulphur and of 
Calcium Sulphate on certain of the Higher 
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and Lower Forms of Plant Life.” 17 
is awarded annually to a senior in ¢] 
sity of Wisconsin for quality and 


research in preparing a thesis in 


natural science, or pure mathematics. 


useful applications. 

Miss Heven E. Pevvetrear, for fift 
president of the Pennsylvania C 
Women, at East End, Pittsburg] 


August 4 at the home of her niece, Mr 


Beddle. She was born in Southampt 


was educated in Westfield, Mass.. ; 


a teacher in Xenia, O., later teaching 


field, Ia. Then she became dean of 
sylvania College for Women, later | 
president. 

Tue National Edueation Associ 
letin states that Eliphalet Ernest Ser 
from heart failure in the corridor 
schools at Ishpeming, Mich., wher 
superintendent of schools since 1902, 
Was on a tour of inspection, May 
He had been an active member of t 
tion since 1901 and was elected st 
from Michigan in 1909. 

Proressor Oskar DAHNHARDT, ri 
Leipzig Nicholai School, has been ki 


serving as captain in the German arm 


Tue Massachusetts Institute of T\ 


is about to receive the residue of the 
Charles H, Pratt, a sum in excess of 


Mr. Pratt, who was a Boston lawyer 
died about three years ago, provide: 
will that the institute should receive tl 


due of his estate. He provided that 
sum of $750,000 should be availabl 


for naval architecture and marine engi 


should be established and bear the na 
donor. 
Dr. Fevix Hann, a German geo 
| 


has been killed in the war, has 


the University of Munich his propert) 


used for geological researches and 

students. The university has also 
from Dr. Landgraff his considera)! 
be used for scholarships. 


Mr. C. W. Dyson Perrins, who gave 


toward the construction of the Uni 
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s lately offered to present to th Frid H 


} 7 ‘, > ad ' ’ 
er sum of £20,000, of which | 
the equipment ot t 
} +) An re *) | ; 
i the remaining £20,000 is to £ 
lo nt funda 4 y nt 
iowme 1 rmal : 


£8 ) n Miss Eleanor Cuyler of P Q 
( 1 Mr. Thos. DeWitt ¢ ler 
for « pping the Jesup Psy-  ] M.S \ 
I Phis nt of money is l 0) 
r furniture, | ratory equip- r | I] 
g I iblications () ~ | 
: : . : P @ » yy 


rsity of Californ Sidney I oc] , hos \l ( 
r in Imperial University, Kyoto; — , a § I | | ( 
B Bizzell, pres dent, Te xas State perative July 4 I 
d Mechanical College, and strict « 
Cope, secretary, Religious-education ae f 
n I 
years I L ss { 
NS for an enrollment of a hun- or malady 
ts at the summer session of the parent or ¢ 


Sound Marine Station have been made means for t 


re ( Fry acting dean of the cial » eXan ‘ 
nd director of the biolog- this n 
t Friday Harbor. An mproved n f 1 wr ‘ 
: rded the station this year n detail, s 
p wells have furnished th such di r 


rposes. Friday Harbor now gets to be fix g rg 
rom Echo Lake, and mineral con- dian « 
longer be a handicay A new « r ju : 
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from a deformity or malady which can prob- 
ably be cured, he may enter an order that said 
child be taken or sent to the university hos- 
pital for free medical or surgical treatment. 
He may also appoint some person to accom- 
pany the child to the hospital, the expenses 
being paid by the state; the medical staff of 
the hospital are to prepare all necessary blanks 
to be used in proceeding under this law and 
supply them to the clerks of the district 
courts, and furthermore, no child under the 
conditions of this law, shall be treated for any 
ailment except that described by the order of 
the court unless permission for such treatment 
is granted by the parent or guardian, and it ts 
expressly forbidden that any child shall be 
used for purposes of experimentation. 

Witu the issue of the Atheneum for July 
3 is published the first instalment of a subject 
index to periodicals, undertaken at the request 
of a committee appointed for the purpose by 
the Library Association. The progress of sci- 
ence and technology in 1915, with special ref- 
erence to the war, is the first subject to be in- 
dexed. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


CAN THE VARIABILITY OF MARKS BE 
REDUCED? 


Recent studies have called attention to the 
wide variability of marks assigned by ditfer- 
ent competent teachers to the same pieces of 
school work. The practical problem which 
now needs to be attacked is the possibility of 
reducing these wide differences. Several 
things could be done in any school to bring 
this about. One is to make a study of the 
marks as actually assigned by the different 
teachers in a school and to discuss this study 
in a teachers or faculty meeting. This, in it- 
self, is a wholesome thing to do. It will cor- 
rect many of the gross differences without spe- 
cial advice or request. Second, in departments 
composed of several teachers, it would be well 
to determine by consensus of opinion upon 
some common plan of marking certain types 
of work and certain types of errors. Third, 
the marks could be distributed, with certain 
allowances for personal judgment and common- 
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sense variation, either according to the nor 
probability distribution or according to s 
distribution agreed upon by the teaching « 
of the school. 

Some experimental results will now | 
sented to show that this suggestion will actual! 
be efficacious in producing greater ag 
in the marks given to the same pieces 
by different judges. A set of twenty-four 
positions on the subject of “ Roads,” writ: 
by sixth and seventh grade pupils, was mark 
by twelve teachers according to the usu 
centage scale with 70 as the passing 
Papers 1-12 were graded by eleven t 
and Papers 13-24 by a different er 
twelve teachers. Then, each teacher was 
structed to shift or change his marks 
terms of a five-step scale, Poor, Infe 
Medium, Superior and Excellent, so t 
out of his twelve papers would be mar 
Poor, two or three Inferior, four or f 
dium, two or three Superior and one Ex 
They were asked to force their marks to 
form to this distribution so that ever 
felt, for example, that no paper was g 
enough to be rated Excellent, they shou 
out the most likely candidate. 

The original marks according to 
centage scale are given in Table I. and 
adjusted marks are given in Table II. 
numerical averages and mean variations 
Table II. are computed by regarding Poor 
70, Inferior as 76, Medium as 82, Super 
87, and Excellent as 93, since these ar 
approximate average values in Table lL. 1! 
yariability of the marks in Table II. is notice 
ably reduced below even the unusually | 
variability of Table I. Thus the averag 
the mean variations of Table I. is 4.2 and that 
of Table II. is 2.8. The variability of Tal 
is unusually low, possibly because this exper! 
ment was carried out after an extensive discus 
sion of the conditions of variability and of t! 
theoretical distribution of marks. In a pr 
ous experiment designed simply to ascertaa 
the variability of marks, the mean variatio2 
of the marks of English papers was found ' 
be 5.3.3 


1See SciENcE, XXXVIII., 630-636, 1919 
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WHAT STUDENTS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
THINK OF THE COOPERATIVE PLAN 
IN response to a request of Dr. P. P. Clax- 


ton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, stu- 
dents in the Fitchburg (Mass.), high school, 
who have taken the industrial part-time course, 
have written their impressions of the work. 
The replies seem so significant that excerpts 
are given below from a few of the letters: 

(a) The industrial course helped me in many 
interest 


First, it in study; 


second, I was able with the wages that I received, 


ways. increased my 
to finish my high-school course and go to college; 
third, the 


school edueation. 


course gave me a trade and a high- 
The trade will give me a chance 
to work in the shop and the education will give me 
a foundation upon which I ean build for further 
progress. 

(b) I have nothing but praise to offer of the 
part-time plan of education. I never would have 
received the salary I have been getting for the past 
three years since I was graduated if I had not 
taken this course of study. Since leaving school [ 
have been firmly convinced that I never would have 
grasped the mathematical part of my trade, draft 


without this training, and I would not have 


ing, 
had such a thorough knowledge of the mechanical 
part. The basie principles were very well ex- 


plained in school, and we did net have to depend 
upon pictures in text-books to get our information, 
but could get it first-hand, studying the machine 
itself and comparing the results with what we 
learned while in the class-room the previous week. 

(c) I am now taking an electrical engineering 
course in the University of Cincinnati and am at 
n the drafting room of the Warner Ele- 

While taking the Fitchburg High-school 


present 
vator Co. 
course I served my time as a machinist apprentice 
in the Putnam Machine Company plant. The shop 
experience which I got proves valuable in my pres- 
ent work. The mathematics, English and all the 
other studies which I took form a good foundation 
for the course I am now pursuing. The course also 
helped me financially. I might have been able to 
attend some other course at the high school, but I 
do not think that I would have had suflicient money 
to pay my college expenses. 

(d) I started out to learn the machinist trade, 
learning how to manipulate the different kinds of 
machines and use my hands to advantage, while in 
school I was taught why these operations were 
done. After two years in the shop I was trans- 


ferred to the drafting room, where I learned a 


AND 
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of the 
Soon after I had completed my apprent 


great deal more theory and reas 
went to work in another shop doing the bes 
of work there. While the line of work 
siderably different, as a result of my 
training I had no difficulty in doing 
After working nine months in this shop |] 
a still different class of 


but experienced no trouble. I 





another shop having 
would adviss 
boy, who has a taste for the practical, rea 
life and business, to take the 
industrial course. 


means 


(e) The industrial course did a great 
me. I was about to leave school and 
when I became interested in the course. By 
to school one week and working one week | 
get tired of either. Before the industr 
was installed some fellows had to leave s 
cause they could not afford to stay. The 
course gives the poor fellow a chance to g 
eation and also earn some money. 

(f) Before entering high school I n 
mind that I would like to be a draftsn 
parents and I carefully considered the 
courses at the high school and finally decid 
the cooperative industrial course would be 
course for me to take as I would get the pr 
side of the work in the shop as well as 
retical side in the school. I have never 
the decision that I made. I was unable to 
opening in a drafting room, but I see 
tion in a machine shop, which I now co 
better than going directly into a draft 
It is of great value to a draftsman or 
designer to have practical machine shop expe! 
so he knows just how a job should be done 


now completed my apprenticeship and 
working at the machine trade, but exp 
into drafting very soon in one of the largest 
in the city. My school training has helped 
great deal in my machine shop work and I fee! 
that it will help me even more in my drafting 
(g) In the cooperative industrial cours: 
Fitchburg High School I learned the s! 
trade, trade I followed for a 


graduation at regular journeyman wages 


which year 
to lay a financial foundation for my college t 
ing. While attending high school, by working 
time, I was able to help my parents in keeping ! 
at school, which otherwise it is very doubtf 
could have even had a high-school educati 

course I am taking in tlie University of ‘ 
nati is similarly arranged so that the work 


+ + < 
o thos 


shop comes much easier to me than 
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time had the advantages of an excellent theo 
retical and practical training in a special line of 
work which would have taken me six or seven years 
to get after graduation from high school. 

(0) At the end of my junior year of the regu- 
lar high-school course, I determined to enter com 
mercial life and secured a position, holding the 
same until the year 1909. The cooperative course, 
which had been introduced into the high school 
during the summer of the previous year, appealed 
to me so strongly as a better course of training 
that I resigned this position and entered the high 
school as a student of this course. During the 
next three years my time was evenly divided be 
tween the high school where I pursued the study 
of English, arithmetic, geometry, chemistry, phys 
ics, mechanical drawing, shop methods, ete., and 
the Simonds Mfg. Co., machine shop where I 
worked on various machines and did all kinds of 
repair work about the plant. It was here that I 
secured a general knowledge of practical shop ex- 
perience. The studies above mentioned, together 
with the practical work of the shop were com- 
pleted in 1912, wher I entered the normal 
school in Fitchburg. Here I followed a two-year 
course in ‘‘ practical arts,’’ graduating in 1914. 
I am at present teaching the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh grades of the Henry Barnard 
School of Hartford, Conn., and hardly a day 
passes that I am not called upon to use some of 
the knowledge gained from the cooperative indus 


trial course. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
Zooloay. A Texrt-hook for Universities. Colleges 
and Normal Schools. By T. W. Gatioway. 

Third edition, revised. Philadelphia, P. 

Blakiston’s Son & Co. 1915. 

Recalling a suggestive title used by Lester 
Ward, this book might have been ealled 
“Dynamic Zoology.” The author states that 
it represents the course he has given for fifteen 


years, securing “ good interest and fine spirit.” 
He adds, however, that “ it should be impossible 
for the teacher or the class to use a text-book 
in a slavish or parasitic fashion”; and indeed 
it is necessary to judge and choose, since the 
book contains more than can well be covered 
in a single course. Dr. Galloway has, we 
think, chosen his topics wisely, and treated 
them with due regard for their relative impor- 


tance. He has shown his full appr 
the important work of later years, 
merely enables him to add many 
paragraphs, but tinges the entir 

" orphological details are largely 
structure in its relation to function 
lution is the central theme. Th 
are numerous and usually well ¢! 
some are decidedly poor. 

School books may perhaps be 
three groups, though few fall wholls 
group. There are those which ap 
rectly to the understanding and sy 
the reader that the VY searcely rev 
sorial interpretation. There ar 
are of great value in the hands of 
teacher, but in the absence of su 
convey their proper message. Th 
those which are failures under a1 
stances; though the able teac] 
ignoring their contents, may still 
instruction. Dr. Galloway’s book 
second of these classes, and ean 
nature of things stand in the first 
covers such an immense field. It 
sarily suggestive, introducing thi 
his subject, but leaving him to cult 
acquaintance, It may of course 
exceptional students, as all sorts of 
technical works are used, without 
at all; but it is designed to be tl 
instrument. In the development 
cational literature it is perhaps pr 
in the future more effort will be mad 
students directly, without the agency 
ized schools. In the biological scie1 
is wonderfully rich, in this class of 
has a correspondingly great body of 
Yet the living voice and human 
precious things, and if class-room 
ever loses its first place in our « 
scheme, it will be because of the fail 
structors to serve their generation. 5 
a text-book may, Dr. Galloway’s will 
enliven courses, and arrest the process 
lectual mummification which is 
danger of institutions, educational 
or theological. T. D. A. Cock 
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problems, It is hoped tha 


t this dep 
make valuable contributions which w 
development of newer activities.) 


4. The 


elementary teachers are engaged in re 


vision of the course of st idy There are forty cor 
mittees represent ng every school distr t ind 1 
é¢luding 359 teach rs, Who are engage 1 in the vor 
They have had innumerable conferences and will 
submit reports about March 1. It is intended to 


submit their reports to eight committees on stand 
d unify the course The ae- 


that 


harmonize at 


ards to 


these committees is such wherever a 


tivity of 
group of teachers is assembled it will 
found that the course of study is under discussion. 


5. A « 


books makes recommendations that are us ally ae- 


+ 


ommittee of elementary teacher 


et pted. Thus it will be seen there is a partial or 
ganization of our teachers for participating in 
school administration, and this influence is he 
coming rapidly greater, though there is as yet no 
organized or permanent faculty plar 
Annual Report of the Supe tendent of the Bos 
te Public Schools. 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 
Witn the end of the school 1 n ( 
worth while t iwoa few words about the 


school lunches, which are heginning to he ro 


garded as indispensable adjuncts in school hy- 
giene and as practical methods of teaching 


children dietetics and food values. 
an interesting elaborate report has been 
Lunch ¢ 
Philadelphia, which analyzes the experimental 


has 


The purpose was to tind out, 


and 


issued by the School ommittee of 


work which been carried on tor the 


five years. 


whether the children would avail themselves of 


opportunities of buying wholesome food in 


preference to other kinds sold by street vend- 


ors, and, second, to demonstrate a method of 
serving lunches which would maintain a high 
standard of food value and at the same time 
be sold at 


committee that both are possible, 


opinion of the 
and that they 


no loss. It is the 


should be extended to all schools and be car- 

ried on by the department of education and 

not by a private agency. 
The difficulties 


problem is beset are numerous. The 


the 
price of 


practical with which 


the lunches must be uniform and very low, 
while the cost of food fluctuates; the tastes of 
nationalities and of 


the children of various 
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various ages and at various periods 


must be taken into consid rati 


children, for instance, like their 


sweet and the Jewish theirs very s 
lunches must appeal to the childr 


contain a prescribed amount of f 


and there must be no financial 


The committee met t] 


dispensing. 
other problems most successfully. 1 


also able 


to obse rve ceé rtain ten rf I 


found, for instance, that most lun 


ten o'clock recess, and that 


at the 


dren want something to eat at t] 
will buy wholesome food if the 


given. Another thing of interest 


demands for lunch do not follow s 
usually heavier in w 


ance and aré¢ 


summer, 


Those who object to the extens 
} } 


in se] ools on the 


grounds of int 
parental duty and pauperizati 
dren, overlook the facts 
from poor homes, 


poverty, ignorance of 
supreme, wher 


] 


riousiv W 


ment interferes s¢ it] 
the children and their ability t 
school tasks. M 


as carried on in our s 


fully with the 


tend to pauperize the childre 
not 


a quid 


lunches are given gratuit 


based on pro quo; and, 


are offered to 
We 


upon the health and developme nt 


all children without 


tion. shall watch with inter 


] 


children of Philadelphia from t] 
of the school lunches by the dey irt 
cation, on a seale hitherto un! 


New York Vedical Journal. 


THE KANSAS CITY SCHOOLS 
SUPERINTENDENT I, I, CAMMACK 
the following letter of informat 
to the secondary schools of Kansas ‘ 

The 


and 


for the education of 


Kansas City bey 


facilities 


men women in 


mentary grades will be materially 


coming year. In September a 


modious building will be compl 
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250 SCHOOL 
MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN MANCHESTER 


Tue number of children in the public schools 
Manchester in 1914 was about 123,000, and 
of the 


British Medical Journal, states that 


report school Ine dical officer, aceord- 


tot 


he 


in the year the total number of examinations 
at medical inspections on school premises was 


The 


examination of each case—excluding the spe- 


D4.556. average time occupied by the 


cial eases of epilepsy, mental defect, ete., which 
att nded 


inatlon—was 


at the offices for more extended exam- 
half 


but, partly owing to interference by 


about seven and one 
minutes, 
the speed of examination had to be 
Parents had 


notified that treatment was required in about 


war, the 
considerably accelerated. been 
12,600 cases, and the report gives full details 


In 


the reports of the last three years it was noted 


of the facts disclosed by the inspection. 


that there had been a small but definite in- 
crease in the average height and weight of the 
children, but in 1914 it appears that there was 
a small decrease all round, all the figures for 
both boys and girls being below the anthropo- 


of The of 


cleanliness in the schools, it is stated, has un- 


1883. standard 


metric standard 
doubtedly risen, and though vermin and nits 
still 


comparatively rare. 


are very eommon, gross cases are now 


During the year 293 cases 


were cleansed at the cleansing station, and in 


57 cases parente were prosecuted for careless- 
ness. In order to deal more effectively with 
verminous and dirty children four nurses were 
added to the staff, and raids are made from 
time to time, without notice, on the schools for 
the purpose of detection. Something like 800 
children have been attending at the office of 
the school medical officer for medteal super- 
vision, the cases being mainly of phthisis, 


rickets, debility, anemia, ringworm, chronic 
skin or eye disease, epileptics, mental defect- 
ives and miscellaneous cases which have been 
Of 


this number no fewer than 406 were cases of 
There were 


referred by the assistant medical officers. 


phthisis or suspected phthisis. 


2.585 children excluded from school under the 
official authority of the school medical officer, 
1.730 of these being on account of ringworm. 


Arrangements have now been made for the 
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-ravs, and tl tot 
were 185. It is also 
been used in the d 
especially diseases 


tion has been paid 


cases 


noted that the X 


1OS1LS 


to phth 


1s1Cal 





‘Ss treat 


ot cert 


f the chest. S; 


) 


] 


and 409 s 


have been admitted to the Sumn 
125 sent to sanatoriums, 
country for a holiday in 


1914. Alt 


children were reported as physi 


tally defective, i! 


epileptics, cripples, pretuberculous 
Of 


and duri: 


deaf 


mental 


blind, 


were defect 


and dumb. 


cluding 


ives, 


mental 


this 


124 mental defectives were admitt 


Sut it 
of 


schools. 
large number 


attending the 


whom there is no suitable provisior 


poliey is continued of excluding fr 


is noted that ther 
mentally defecti 


ordinary elementary 


cial schools that grade of child w] 


At the 


edueable. 


Soss 


Moss Scl 


lepties there are now 100 children 


26 having been admitted during t 


Of 
said 


21 discharged. 
school, 12 are 


improved, 
eee 


residential schools for cripples 44 


admitted during tl 
at 
t 


under treatment 


the 
the echo: 


122 


be 


year, 


‘asses 


+r 


pre )} 


36 stationary and 8 w 


thy 


? 
ns 


whom 6 were suffering from tul 


ease of bones or ji 
Operations, mostly 
ets, were done in 

Infirmary from the 


Towards the end 


for def. 


34 cases 


ints, 


schools. 


of 1913 


and 535 


rmities 


the s 


officer, in a report on the questi 


vis 


provision six centers would 


center having a doctor, a half-time 


ion of school clinies, 


stated 
J 
} 
I 


one nurse, and that treatment s! 


vided for skin disease (including 


defective eyesight, dental caries 


eyes and ears, with provision 


operative treatment of tonsils 
During 1914 the committee er 
cure premises for three centers. 
was ready in January, 1915, an 
useful clinic was later acquir 


district. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
Y IN THE RELATION OF LATIN TO 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
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issal 
lly warranted 
olished, or 
been the most 
‘lassicists, who 
that even yet 
ly recovered to defend 
long-held position. The foes 
he di of the class- 


“impractical 
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